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SOME ASPECTS OF BRAZILIAN FOLK-LORE 


William J. Griffin 
Associate rrofessor of English 
George reabody Coll6ége 

The North American visitor to Brazil cannot fail to note abun=- 
dant evidences of the survival of folk customs, traditions, and 
Superstitions, if he is fortunate, he may witness te elatorate 
ceremonies conducted at Bahia to honor the "other of jdatere"s or ho 
may enjoy the celebration of Carnival, which, though restrained and 
commercialized in recent yeeors, yet preserves traces of a primitive 
animism and tetomism} as well as reulinisbences of customs that are 
centuries old. Even in so modern a city as Sao Paulo, the visitor 
may find the scller of medicinal and magical herbs doing busincss in 
a stall next door to the jotbcr of industrial tools. And even in Rio 
de Janciro, he may find at a crossronids (as I have more than once) a 
broken bowl, a dcad black chickcn, and a half-burnt candle in the midst 
of scattercd meal--etho cvidence of a kind of witchcraft looking to 
the transfercnee of evil soirits. 

It is possible that thc North American may not understand the 
significance of ne sccse On the cve of St. John's Dav, he 
will oc imprcesscd By the fircworks, and by the firceballoons sent 


aloft in Ccfiancc of city orcinanccs. he may recall the Snelish rites 


4 
of firc on St. John's Dav Eve as dcscribcd in Hardy's Return of tho 
Native, but his tcndcncy wil) bc, pcrhaps,, to suppose hc is witnessing 
merc sccular playfvulncss such as he is used to on the Fourth of July 


in the United Statcs. Ho may assume that the children who race out 


1. Gilberto Frcoyrc, Tho iasters and the Slaves (transe by 
Samutl tnam). Ne Ye, Knopf, 1946. F. 472, 
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of cvery alley to converge on a falling balloon are motivatcd simply 
by pucrile curiosity and excitemcnt. But thc fire-balloon has some- 
thing of a mystic meaning, and the children race for the luck to be 
enjoyed by the first to touch it upon its dcescont,. ‘One who docs not 
undcrstand all this will miss the pathos of Manuel Bandcira's pocm 


about the tubercular son of the laundross in Soan-Suds Stroct, the 


poor boy who managcd (at what cost!) to make and launch a St. John's 
balloon.© | 
Sonic knowlcdge of the folk background, indccd, is esscntial to 
the proper comprohcnsion of a great deal of Brazilian litcrature, 
It is necessary to know that the "Pa thor John" of whom Jorge do Lima 
wrote in his famous pocm® is a traditional faithful slave, s omowhat 
comparable to our "Uncle Tom-Romus", Again, there are stanzas in 
"That ilegross Fulo" (one of the best known of e211 modern brazilian 
pooms) that make sense only when the roader recognizes that Jorge do 
Lima has mixcd togethor tag lincs from a numboer of eatey talcs to 


roprcscnt tho whole bow; of folk storics with which Fulo amused tho 
mistress and her "brats": 
Once there was a princcss. 
who lived in a castle 
who had horsclf a dress 
worked with fishes of the sca, 
She went into a ayck's log 
and camc out of a chick's leg 
the King my Master me know 
I should tcli five stories morc, 
Mamma combcd my hair and ticd my bow 
my step-dame buricd me below | 
the fies of the fig treo ——- 
the sabi’ relishcd so, 


2. “In Soap-suds Strect,” tr. by Dudley Poorc, in Anthology of 
Contcmporary Latin American Poetry, cde by Dudloy Pitts. e, NCW 
Dircctions, 1942, FP, lid 

5. "Daddy John," tr. by budlcoy Fooro, Abid., pe 65. 
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In rcading Brazilian litcraturc, iW is also iaportant to rcalize 
that superstitions and folk-motifs Nong | ‘not mcrely anachronistic 


-reminisccnecs but rcprosont dccp undorlying facts."4 Samucl Putnam, 


who has done a great deal to familiarize us with Brazilian writers, 


notcs that the lack of such « realization frequently causcs us to mis- 


judge Brazilian novels, in which "the life portrayed and the human 


= 


volationshipe involvod of ton scom romote and unpleasantly cxotic, if 


not incomprehonsible." Mr, Putnam continucs, "Whon Jorgc Amado, for 


instancc, describes a negro fciticciro, or witch doctor, ati his rites, 
we aro likcly to think he is indulping in a bit of absurd mclodrama 3 
but anyone who knows his Brazil knows that this 41s not thc casc, for 
the sorecrcr and the sorccross and such fetishistic ccrcmonics as tho 
candomblé and tho macumba aro still common occurrences,"9 
There is, of coursc, a sort ef Brazilian litcrature that reflects 
little or nothing of the folk backeround--poctry, for cxamplc, that 
might as readily have bocn written in the librarics or studics, or 
undor the moon of Prancc, Fortugal, England, or tho Unitcd Statcs. 
Yot cvcn the Parnassian pocts, who at tho ond of thc last ccntury con-- 
sciously aimed at merging Brazilian litcrature in the main stream of 
Europoan tradition, somctimos wrote thcir most impressive vorscs, as 
did Olavo Bilac, whon thcir imaginations wore inflamed by a sense of 
the significance of the folk cxpericncc. On tho hand, for al- 
most one hundrcd yoars there hrs bccn in Brazil a largo group of 


writcrs and critics, as wcll as historians and sociolorists, whose 


influcnesc has cncourared the assimilation of folk matcrials 


in litcraturc. 


4, Caio Frado Junior, quotcd by Samucl Putnam in iiarvelous 
Journe Ne Ye, Knopf, 1948, iXe 
Se Samucl Putnan, ibid, 
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Systcomatic ae of Brazilian folk-lore appcar to dato 
from 1854, when a proliminary study of the origin of the Tupi racc, 
its language, traditions, myths, nnd customs, was publishcad in a nowse- 
papcr in Riodc Janciro,. Fivc_ycars later, a collection of Foctry 


of the Brazilian Savapcs was publishcd, and from that dato onward, 


rcports, studics, and collections havo proliferated. The matcrials 
collected first (as the two items alroady montioned suggest) had to 

do with the Brazilian eborigines. As in othcr countrics, the scholar's 
and litcrary man's encorn with folk-lore was a manifcstation of the 
romantic spirit. As Basilio do vagalhacs points out, © in Brazil's 


Romantic iwovoment, Indianism was substitutod for the modicvalism that 


developed in Europe, since Brazil head had no Middle Ages. 

The carly studics-of Amcrindians, howover, have boon succccded 
by reports of almost cvory cemmedvabic varicty, from thosc dcaling 
with cradle songs and fairy talcs to those having to do with the cult 
of the dead. There are books on culinsry custo s, gypsy songs and 
traditdons; nopular proverbs, the loro of bandits and of cowboys, 
witeheraft and divination, folk dance and drama, tho durvivals of 
primitive rcligious ritcs and thcir coalesccnece with the ritual of 
the Catholic church, to mention only a few of tho intcrcsting subjccts 
on which metcrials havc bceon colicctcd. | 

On the basis of origin, tho greatcr part of thosc matcrials can 
be divided into three catcgorics: (1) what is traccable to the Amcri- 
can aborigines, (2) what is European in eharactcr, mainly traceablo 


to Portugal, and (3) what has its roots in\éfrica. Among thesc, tho 


third category is the most intercsting, and may possibly be the’ 


most important so far as a study of Brazilian culture is concornod. 


6, Folk-Lore in Brazile Kio dc Janciro, The Ministry of Stato 


porgsForcign Affairs, Department of Intcllcctunl Ceopcration, 1945. 


The very extent and variety of African motifs, however, makes it 
~ scem unwise to touch on them in this discussion, I shall confine 
myself here to giving a few illustrations of myths, superstitions, 
legends, and customs that seem to have originated in Europe or among 
the Indians of the New World. 

when the Portuguese came to Brazil in the sixteenth century, 

they ie unknown terrors; but they aiso brought with them a full 
complement of terrors, monsters, goblins, and bogeymen with which 
they were on fairly familiar terms, One of the fears they imported - 
was that of the wcrewolf. In some parts of Brazil the myths ancicntly 
comnectcd with this beast have been roeenforced by exporiences with 
actual victims of lycanthropy, usually the maddened inhabitants of 
the lonely prairic,. There grew up tho superstition that every sovonth | 
son was liable to transformation = but if he was named Antonio, Pedro, 
or Jose, the protection of the patron saint right prevent an evil ond, 
Incidentally, the bearing of a saint's namo might ward off other cae 
tastrophes,. If a child carricd the name of Joao (after Ct. John),’ 


| 
the devil would not come to dance at the door of the house, 


Among the supernatural fauna added by the Portugucse to the ale 
ready sufficiently torrifying beasts of Brazil is the monstrous | 
"hcadless milo." This "Nula som cabeza" is fated to run through 
seven towns cvory night, galloping as st ag it can, and neighing 
(without bonofit of a head!) in the most droadful manner, If a human 
botnt encountors it, hc is mercilessly kicked to death, unless on 
first sight of it he quickly hides all his finger nails, 

I believe this monster is sometimes called the "nadre's shee 


milo," and is supposcd to have bcen once a boautiful maiden who 


7, Sco Gilbert Froyrc, op. Cite, Pe 459 
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cllowcd horsclf to be soduced by a priest. Relatcd to her, it would 
scum, is the "porcaemola", a hugc, shapeless sow said to have been 
once a man guilty of_incest. w«hatever their origin, those mythi¢al 
beasts appoar to have bcoen used, porheps by the carly Jcsuits, for the 
purpose of defending morals, It is notaworthy that the carl - 
puese to visit Brazil wore horrified by the general precticc of inccsd 
among tropical Indians. Tho "porca-mola! I should add by way of de- 
scrintion, is not only discusting in appearance, but suffers intcrnie 
nobly, with limbs out of joint, and crawls about uttering torrible crics 

Stil} another monstcr apparently importcd in the 
of the Portucucse is the "\iac-do-ouro" (Mother of Gold) known throughe 
out Erazile In some places confused with the "mula sem cabszo" sho is 
described as a hendlcss woman who ruards the treasure which so many 
advonturers have sought. She has cortain local dwellings, usually 
under the mountain rangcs,. She is able to attract thunder storms and 
haphtsiile end if she shifts hor rusidence at night it is in the light- 
ning flash; if in the aaytimo, it is at hich noon when the sun's rays 
dazzle, Hence no man hes over boon able to trace her procise coursd., 

Not all Portugueso folklore is so dreadful. rpnzilians also 
know such storics as those collected by Tranooao and published in Pore 
tugal between 1569 and 1596 - storics of giants and wicked stepmothers, 
but also a bscautiful princess, or orincesscs, Tom Thumbs, .arig-site 
bv-the-fires, end enchanted Moorish damscls discovored by the side of 
fairy a the comic myths of Pcdro Malazarte, a kind of folk 
picaro like Til Eulenspiogcl, have alvaye been especially loved in 
Brazile 

The Fortugucse also brought to the New World certain ongag ing. 


customs, such as the poctic tournament that is 6njoyed by the common 


‘ 
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people of rural communities, It is said that even today such extempo-= 
rizing is a popular entertainment in the backlands. Euclydes da Cunha 
charmingly describes such contests -in improvisation, and he notes the 
survival, in the interior of Brazil, of the ancient amusements, fes- 
tivals and mummeries. He describes, for example,the "ncamisada! a 
dramatized recollection “of ancient nocturnal sallies in the peninsula 
against Moorish castles,...now wholly forgotten in the land of its 
birth." The "Encamisada} he says, is "staged by lichts of lanterns 
and grass torches, with long processions of men en foot, -elad in 
white or in Moslem garb, while others go on horseback in weird animal 
disguises; all file past rapidly, with skirmishes and mock — ae 
Euclydes da Cunha also points out, however, that the Prazilian 
backlanders have preserved almost in its original intensity the emo- 
tional attitude of the Portuguese at the time of discovery and coloni- 
zation, when the nation was conscious of having passed its zenith and 
"ell the terrors of the Middle Ages were crystalized in peninsula f 
Catholicism." In illustration of characteristic fanaticism and indul» 
gence in messianic hopes, he notes the survival: of Scbastianism, the 
belief that King Sebastian (defeated and killed in the famous sixteenth 
century Battle of Alcazar) will return to rule ina kind of millenium, 
As late as 1857,a mixed-blooded Brazilian having proclaimed that Sebas- 
tian and his glorious host would emerge from the Pedra Bonita (a huge 
monolith in the State — if only it were shattered by the 
blood of infants, scores of mothers fought "For tho privilege and honor 
of first offering their young as a sacrifice. Blood pushed and spate 


tered over the rock and stood in pools,that, according to newspapers of 


in the Backlands, trans. by Samuel Putnam, Chicago, 


Tie University of Chicago Press, 1944, p. 102, : 


~ 
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the time, that it was impossible for anyone to remain in the vicinity 
of the infected ie.” (mae episode in the backrround for the novel 
Pedra Bonita by Jorge Amado, which Samel Putnam told me is the one 
novel he would wish to add to his impressive list of Brazilian trans- 
lations.) 

Important as they are, the European element in Brazilian folke- 
lore, folk habits, customs, music, and art do not scem to me to be pree 
dominant or preeminently interesting. Wherever they are found, they 
usually appear to be overlaid with elerients that have another source, 
or to be amalramated with Africanism or Indianism. Naturally, of 
course, it is not always easy to distinguish the precise or most ime 
portant source of a folk habit or belief, Gilborto Freyre, for example, 
ascribes the national Brazilian prefcrence for red in women's costume 
to the Indian superstition that the color was a -protection from evil 
spirits; yet he admits that the Tortuguese, under the influence of the 
Moors, were alrcady partial to red, and thought of it as having mystic 


qualities. Certain cults among the negro slaves imported into Brazil 
11 


also favored red on ritualistic grounds. 
Again, certain Indian myths must merely have reinforced 
| ot given new form to these brought from Europe. Such is the belief in 
the Iara, the "mother-of-ewaters," a kind of lorelei whose dwelling is 
in the rivers or lakes, (She is not, therefore, precisely a mermaid, 
for the Indians were apparently not openesea navigators.) Like most 
Similar creatures,she decoys innocent human beings to their destruc- 
tion, The poet Olavo Bilac reports that sometimes in the shape of a 


woman she lures men, sometimss in the shape of a man she lures women; 


10, 113) 


lle Gilberto Froyre, op. Cite,pe 102, 


. 
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and "whoever negligently gazes on the river or lake, secs Iara in all 
her radiant beauty; she stretches out her arms in a perfidious ine 
vitation, attracts the victim, takes him down to the palace at the 
bottom of the river and there kills him in sequence to their fatal 

More characteristically Indian was the Caipora, a creature in | 
the half-form of a human being who, all nude, went about on his one 
leg bringing misfortune to mone The Caipora is now described diffcrente 
ly in diffcrent rogions - as a one-legged woman who goes hopping 
along, as a child with an cnormous hoad,as a little Indian under an 
bnchantmont, or as & man of colossal size mounted on a pig. On ono 
thing all lcgonds arc agrcods: the Caipora is associated with bad luck. 
Today in Brazil, a pcrson who is always unfortunate, or one who is 
downhoarted or possimistic is callod "Caipora." Gilborto Preyre says, 
" sethe notion of Caiporism, so bound up with the psychic life of ~° 
Brazilians today, is dcrived from the Amcrindian belicf in the pro=- 
phctic powers of Caiporaee.tThe Caipora was swallowed up, leaving in 
his placc caiporism, just as tho Indian medicine mon disappcared, 
lonving bchind thom.eetho various forms of therapeutic and of animism, 
“inany of which today are cmbodicd, along with survivals of magic or of 
African religion, in that lowegrado spiritualism which, in all its 
principal citics and throughout the interior of Brazil, competes so 
streniously with Europonan medicine and the cxorcism of pricsts." 4 

During my twoeycar stey in Srazil,the Indian myth of which I 


heard most frequent mention was that of the Snci, who is described as 


child of tho Caipora. He too, in his original form, had but ono leg, 


iZ. quotcd by basilio de Magalhacs in Folk-Lore in Brazil, Ope Cite, 
Pe 50. 
13. Erico Vorissimo, Brazilian Litoraturc: An Outiino. NeYep Mace 


millan, 1944, p. 14. 
14, Cilberto Froyro, Ope Cite, Pe We 
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though ho is sometimes said to have had foct which turned backward, 
His business soems to have bcon to torment travellers, loading them 
astray, but he is now ofton represented as a puckish trickster who 
may appear to anyone, anywhoro, Ho has hundreds of incarnations, in 
some rogions cvon boing idontificd with a certain kind of littlo bird; 
but the most popular storics (such as those told by Montcrio Lobato) 
represent him as a littlo onc-leggod black boy wearing a red woolen 
cap, with a pipe in his mouth = the pipe boing always out, so as to 
sorve as a pretext for stopping tho passerby to ask for a light,Obvi- 
ously, Saci has boen somewhat modernized, and atleast partially 
transformed by negro influcnce, And whatover his original function, 
he has turnod fairly genial. | 

Other creatures invented by tho Indians are still known for 
their sternor qualitios,. Most of thom aro incarnations of cvil of ono 
sort or another to be found in the great foroste There is, for oxamplo, 
the "Boitata", the big scrpont, who has bcen tho banc of other animals © 
since the time of the Great Flood, Ho is said usually to cat only tho 
cycs of his victims, and with digosting so many oycs, ho becomes full 
of the light they containcd,. His body transformed into a mass of shine 
ing pupils, he may bo sccn glowing at night, now hero, now thore, 
now somewhcro cls. Evidontly, ho has beon merged with the myth of the 
will-of-thc-wisp, If tho unfortunate travellor by night encountors hin, 
cscape depends on standing stock still without breathing until tho 
ghostly fire disappoars,. 

Then there is tho Carnpatu, a monstor of tho forest that is so 
distilled a representation of cvil that ho is indcoscribable,. Even moro 
spiritual is the Jurupari, tho fathor of o11 evil, whom tho Jesuits 
identificd with Satan and, in the medicval manncr, tried to best by 
ridicule in little dramas thoy taught the Indians to porform, 


- ll 

Remarking that, though the Jesuits deprived the Jurupari com- 
picx of its prestige, there rcrained in the descendants of the abo= 
rigines a residuum of animism and totemism, Gilberto Freyrce notcs that 
the survivals aro easy to idontify, once the varnish of Kuropcan diss? 
ulation or simulation has boon scraped away. "Many of them," he says, 
"are to bo found in the play and gamos of children in which thoro is 
an imitation of animals, cithor real ones or vague, imaginary, demont: 
croations of the childish fancy e+. As a sort of social momorial ... 
Tho Brazilian focls strangely close to the living forest, filled with 
animals and monsters known to him by their indigenous names and, in 
good part, thorugh the ocxpericnces and suporstitions of tho Indians." 

It is intorcsting to find that at least one tribo of Brazilian 
Indians had a myth that thore was once an age when the animals 
tnliced and acted exactly liko mon, Thore are proserved in Brazil many 
folk storics: .thet romind one amazingly of the tales of Uncle Romus, 
In theso storics tho point usunlly lios in the triumph of craft and 
cunning over brute strength, the horo ofton boing the Jaboti, a kind 
of small turtlo, He is quiot, slow-moving, wonks but he is clover, 
and ho ae mind, On occasion ho makes even tho clophant 
sorve — teiro Lobato has made the Jaboti tho symbol of the co 
mon peoplo of Brazil, 

One of the most froquently repcatod animal storics, howover, 
concerns not the Jabcti but thc cate It appcars that in the 
the jaguar did not understand the scicnce of leaping, while the cat 
was an oxpcert in it. Hence, the jaguar Sibngod the cat to teach hime 
An apt pupil, the jaguar thought,to complcte his courso of instructio: 
by leaping upon the cat's back, but the cat nonrly escaped by jumping 
to ono side. Rucfully, tho jaguar complained,"Friond eat, that is ono 


leap you didn't inform mc about." And the cat-roplicd, "A good teache) 


‘ 
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novor tolls all ho knows." 
Tho Brazilian applics refcrenco to the "pulo do gato” (leap 
of the cat) to an endless varioty of situations, It may woll servo as 
on excuse for bringing to a close this discussion, which decals with =: 


a subject that is, aftor all, well nigh incxhaustiblo,. 


15. Ibid., pp. 156 ff. 


16, soe Erico Vorissimo, op. cite, Pe 15. 
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YOUR NAME, PLEAS? 
Homer N, Williams 
Department of Commerce 
Tennessee Yesleyan Collere | | 

Are you a member of the MacLellan clan? Far back in the misty 
past, the younr Scotchman or Irishman who first bore this name was 
the son of Lellan, And Lellan himself was the servant or foliowcr of 
&@ man of some consequence in the community, This man was Fillan, an 
old Gaelic neme meanine "wolf". 

Do you sign your nance Lawson? The first person to be ziven this 
designation was probably the sen of 2 man who lived at or near a hill 
somewherc in Enclana, First, the young fellow was known as Law's son, 
or Lave's son, and later as Lawson, 

From ancicnt times it sccms to have bcen the practicc among ccre 
tain pcoplics to add the nanc of the father to that of the oon when it 
was found necessary to A4istintuish the younrer man from others with 
the same first namc. Thus was onc of the carlicst forms of surnames BQ 


developed, The word "surnamc" means, of course, a name addcd to, or 


upon anothcr onc, 

In the Bible we arc tolalof 2 hAcroic character who was onc of 
the spics sent out by Moscs to investizate the land of Canaan as a 
possible home for the wandcrint Hebrews from Zeypt, Later, as the 
Succcssor of Moscs, he ica his pecoplic to many triumphs, He is referred 
to a number of times as Joshua the son of Nun. Then we ‘know that Jesus 
had two disciplcs who were desitnetcd by the Gospel writcrs as James 
the son of Zcbedce and Jamcs the son of Alphcus. In the book of Mate 
the, we find Jcsus himsclf edércssine Potcr as Simon Bar Jone, that 
is, the som of Jona, 


Many surnemes formcd by adding various suffixcs were known among 


the carly inhebitants of ths British Islcs, "or cxamplc, the Saxons 
uscd the syllable ‘ing for this purpose, Desring was a son of Dear, 
and Thiting wos a son of “hitc, The modern nimc Grchen is of Ccltic 
oricin, and sirnifics the trandson or the dcsccndant of Grechan, This 
lattcr name is from thc old Irish Greach, meaning"a mark," with the 
addition of thc Aimunitive an, | 

Dininutives often been uscd to indicate the ycunzcr person, 
or the smaller of staturc, or as a term of cndcarmcnt, Lawrence means 
the laurel, and is of Latin cxtraction, It hes a number of "pet" nonos, 
onc of which is Lav. From this the name of Lawson may have come. So 
it may have had an orisin cntircly diffcrent fron the one explained 
in & previous pararrcph, | 

The addition of the sinzle lcttcr "s" wes still another way of 
showing the relation of sonship. The son of Rich rd was Known as Riche 
ards°n, Othcr cxomples are Adams, the son of adam, and Marks, the son 
of Mark, “atkins is a name with an intercstinz history. at" ds a 
diminutive for Yaltcr, which soldicr, warrior, or mizthty army. 

Sinec "kin" is ancthcr common diminutive, atin is a double diminutive 
for Tnlter, and Yeatkins is a son of atin, 

Many timcs, of course, the word “son" hes been nddcd td the 
father’s name. is casily rceommizcd as the son of John, Other 
welleXnown nomcs cf this type arc Robertson, Smithson, and Tilliamson, 

Prcefixcs, too, were uscd by the Celtic pcopl¢es to show that the 
bearcr 7f such on a@ppcllction was 2 son, MacDonald is both Scotch and 
Irish, an? it the as Donale, The son of the Irishman Hara 
became O'Hara, Sven =p Howell, the “clsh lad, was the es of Hovell, 


Latcr this beesme Powcll, because of the casicr pronunciation, | 


Crossing the Bntlish Channel, we find Normar names like Pitzhcre 
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bert, thc son of Herbcrt, and Fitzwiliian, the son of “illinm, This 
prefix is dcrived from fils, which itself comes from the Latin filius, 
In central and castern Surope, names containing suffixcs arc of free 
Qucnt >-ccurrencc, Paulowitz, the son of Paul, and Pctrosky, the son 
of Pctcr, arc Russian and Polish surnémes, 

It micht bo mentioned here that wo often find fomilics living 
near conch using diffcrcnt spellincs of surnames with similar pra 
Yilscn and Tillson arc tw> such namcs, Tnen there are 
Balow, Davlew, Below, 211 of which are pronounced in some 
communitics, Frequcntly there is no discoverable conncctirn between 
the family lincs, These variatirns in spelling arc somctimces duc to 
family prefcrcnecs, and arnin they may be the rcsult of unccrtcinty in 
dcciphcrint rccords many ycars before by town cler’s or church 
officials thensclvcs aid not Blvays ‘know how 2 nanc should be writ 
ten. Incidcntally, the writcr ‘*nows of cone family name spelled one way 
by tho wife and cn other by the husbanal 

Many amcricans toisy can trace their anccstry back to Colonial 
timcs, and somctimes much farther, “hile it may be admittcd that the 
litcral interpretation of a surname means Little today, such a study 

an neverthcloss be-nade intcresting and therefore profitsble pastime, 
The rcal sitnificence sf an hereditary surname is to be found in the 
history of those wh> have borne it, and in the record of their accom. 
plishncnts, “hen crmcs a full reglization of what his family 
name has meant to the world throuzth the ccnturics, he can well be proud 


a splenvid heritacc, 
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MY BLACK Y CAUTIONS ME 


Daisy Faulkner Hickerson 


Now what I dun tole you white chile 


‘Pout splashing dish water so 
All over yo nice clean apon? . 
You'll marry a drunkard sho! 


There you go upsettin de salt 
Right on de table cover,.... 
Tho a pinch over yo shoulder 
Or you'll not catch no lover. 


There lays a pin right afore yo 
And apinting to-wards you too, 
lliake a wish an pick hit up 

An your wish'll sho come true, 


How to pull a pully-bone short? 
Snap hit quick-lak jest alk dis, 
You'll.be a stingy ol maid sho 
And die outen one kiss. 

Han me dat daisy, I'll show you 
How to count dem little SPOKGS 
So dey cum out on "he lubs me' 
Den you'll sprise a lot of folks. 


Wait 'till you git to de clearing-- 


If vo see der moon through trees 
That will bring you double trouble 
More vorrisome than fleas,.. 


Dat fo-leaf clover in yo shoe? 
Make a wish uncer de meon 

You'll cotch de.beau you'r wantin 
And soon you'll de broom. 


Dont ¢o under dat ladder chile 
While black Jim's pickin pears, 
Dat brung de worset kind of luck 
Cept a black cat unawares:. 


Let no buddy swoep neath ay fect, 
Nor break no lookineglass chile 
Or else you'll hab scben years 
Of misery an ‘duranco vilc. 


Run ‘lone, but don't sing in bed 
Dat's bad luck sho you is borne 
Singing in bed atter its dark 
brings decp trouble in de morne 


Don't nebber git outen de bed 
Obsit de side yo git in 

For befo de day has pass ‘way 
Trouble she come to yo best frcén,. 


An what evor yo-dream at nite, 
Et breakfas fo you tell hit 
(Lesson hits uncommon nice) 
'Twill come to pass dat minute! 


Eber you hears .a screcch owl scro 
Scrabble to yo knecs an pray 

Or yo lover''ll bo alid out oa 
Befo de lito of day . 


If yor put yo shift on backards 
Leave it be or lovers spat 
There you go playing in de fire! 


Ifcn you wants cxtra good luck 
Cotch a rabbit at mid-nite 
In a lonesome grave yard, den keo 


“De lef-hin-foot for fo'sirht. 


A buckeye is might fine too, 
You tote hit in yo pocket 
Or in yo assofetida bar 

An wear hit lak a lceckct,. 


Mind bout de apple pecling 

Twirl hit throe times roun yo hea 
Den hit fall an make de lettor 

Ob do fellow's name yo wod,. 


Deon count do ap»yle sccd to know, 
Do many chilluns yo git 

An don't tho de core in do firo 
Or chile you'll come to want yot. 


An roastin chestnuts is de way 
You find what gal narry fust, 

who de fust chestnut pops to-ward 
Gits her man for best or wust. 


Come Halloween, pecr .in a well, 
Who you sec dar mcnborfy 

He's de one ye guinc amarry 
And I aint tolo yo no lice. 


You find a button or hair pin 
When you are out a-welkin 


. Pick um up, you'll frit a lettor 


Sho as I am a-talkin.. 


Onc mo thing I is euine tell you 
“what ever yo fo an doe- 

Dont open yo umbrella 

In do house, you Ro C~1'-C-K-0-0! 


Sole_you_nobber do_ dats 


‘Onc cyc or tother is allus Sakes alive my right hand itches, 
Er itchin, good luck or bad,’ You know dat means, C-O-l-P-A-N-Y5 
Dis mornin my lcf cyc itched . I'll run ‘long, put ac little pot 
An pore little Tim's dog went mad. In do big un, 0$ Jeiini-I-LeE-EUE! © 


The preceeding composition by Mrs. Hickorson is her own study 
of negro superstition in dialect. The rcadcer may also be interested 
in a further suggestion regarding which we shall quotc bricfly from 
Mrs. tickcrson's lctter: 


I have a short mhymc that an old cxeslave and body scrvant of 
my grandfethor, ir. Asa Faulkner of Warren County, originated 
and often recitcd to us children, after which he applauded ~ 
himself in a most profuse mannor; at least we attributcd the 
origin to "Josephus", fFerhaps someone can intorprcet it. 


"Oh, Zolaky, 
Zclaky, Wome 
Faten Coular! 
Bugsy a lar, 
buresy a lar, 
Daten Coular," 


AMONG QUR HACHANGES 


severai exchanges of unusual interest have come to ovr attention. 
Among these are the following: ! | 
1. "\orth Carclina Folklore", a publication of the folklore council 
of tine University of orth Carolina, Chapel Hill. The initial 
issue of this publication was printed Jine, 1946, 


2. ‘Tllinois Folklore", published by the Illinois Folklore Society 
at Carbonsdale, Illinois, The initial publication was October, 
1947, 


Se California Folklore Society publications from the Gift and Exchange 
Department, The Ceneral Library, University of California, Bsr- 
keley 4, California. | 


4. "\innesota,History", published quarterly by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. raul, 


5. “Indiana Folklore", the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 4, 
Indianae 


"Swords and Plowshares" by E. G. Rogers was reviewed by lirs. Isla 

Paschal Richardson in the recent December issue of the Bulletin, 

Since this was slightly in advance of the release date in January 

attention is again directed to this review since copies of the book 

oo a7 available through your local book dealer or from the pub- 
shere 


1'7 


ITsh. OM-JESSE JAMES 


Stakely of Sweetwater, Tennessso, to class a 


scrapbook of his rreategrandfather, dake C, 


Warren*, citizen and 


former sheriff of Monroe County in the 1870's, in high was pasted 
an actual photograph of Jesse James and containing a scvarate 


photograph of Jesse's two small children, 


On the back of. the latter picture is written, "Jesce James! 
son and cat a Jesse Edward and Mary dames. Mary was born after 


Jesse's 


Pa 


Beneath the picture of Jesse James is written: "Taken by Jacob 
warren Cvurine his and Jesse's scouting in the war cetween the States. 


Morn September 5, 1847, Died April 3, 


the following ballad was written by Yacob Jarren as he remem-= 


berea it from the Civil Nar neriod: 


JUST BEFORE TZ BATTLE OTHER 


Just before the battle mcther 
tam drinking mountain dew 
And when I saw the rebs a marching 
To the rear I quickly flew 
wnen all the stragglers were a flying 
Thinking of their homcs anc wives 
Tis not the rebs we fear mother 
st our own dear prccious lives 
Chorus ( 
So farewell mother you may never hever 
See ity name upon the Slain 
but if I only can Skcdadle 
Dear mamma I'll come home again. 


i have no taste for martial glory 

Fame and honor all in my eye 

{'d rather be a home fuard private 
Than a brigadier and have to die 

Salt horse and hardtack dearest mother 
Aré not the thinrs to make one brave 
But 1 assure you dearest wother 

I dont want to fill an carly prave,. 


Cherus 


lark I hear the burle sounding 
Tis the sirsnal for the frav 


But JI guess I'll get behind some power. 


And then I guess I'l! be Oi. 
‘bisecrsetion is the better part of valor 
‘At least IL heard some people: say 

And he who loves his life dear mother 
wont ficht if he can run awaye | 


ChoruS ee 


*Jake darren was 
born Deceber 25, 
1e@423; diec fay 15 
Tne pune tuation 
and ms are shown 

‘here as indicated in 
the original. 


om 
| 
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MYSTERIES, MYTHS 42D METHODS OF THE ANCIENT 
OF THE AFOTHECARY 


Dre Robert i). Bond, Rege Phet 
Belmont Blvd. at Gale. Lane 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
One of the earliest prescriptions I know is found in Excdus 
O:22-25: The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, "Take thou also unto 
thee orincitpel spices, of pvre myrrh five hundred :shekels, and of 
svieot connamen half so much, even two hundred and fifty shebels, and 
of sweat calamus two hundred and fifty shekels. And of cassia five 
hundrec. shetels, after the shéekel of .the sanctuary, 2 of. olive oil 
an hins and thon shalt make it an oil of holy ointment, and ointment 
compo.nded after the art of the apothecary: it shall be an holy oint- 
ment 

These quantities would tax the cspacities of our largest import- 
ing drug houses and beyond tle capacity of retail drugstores dealing 
in ether largc or sinall psckage quantities, Indeed, the mxture | 
wo. ld approximate a near seventy-five pound weirht. Klsewhere in 
Holy Writ medicinal or quasi-modicinal products are mentioned. Wounds 
were often treated by the anplicetion of ointments and oils and by 

| 
the application of bandages soaked in oil or wire. Such wedicinal , 
USES Gane soon to associate with these substances certain virtues 
partarxine at the same tine of glements both of the supernatural and 
of Divine Sirnificance, | | 
fhe first practices of compounding, mixinre, disnensint; and using 
of s:bstances for medicinal purposes were cxorcised ‘by the priest, 


the medicine man, the shaman, or other titular digniteries. And, 


as is sometimes trve in our won day, powers both supernatural and 


sis is a partial revision from notes of an address made by Dre 
Bond at the last annual mecting of the Society, November, 1948, 


ae 
~ 

‘ 


physical were often attached to these concoctions for beyond the 
pitiful significance of the object itself. 

Dr. William J, Grisrin® in nis interesting and inforsative paper 
on Brazilian Folklore calls attention to what amounts to ROSS hype- 
notisin when he spaaks of the sacrifice of the black chicken, thé corn 
meat, the little effigy that he found at the street corasr, and in 
ti.c hcadicss mule which tcrrificd tho good but superstitious people 
with its braying. Thoso bring to mind accounts of how t’«. shaman 
of the Eskimos resorts to such indircct means and mothods in 
ing neccssary physical cquipment limited by rcorraphic and ciimactic 
conditions, Incantations, exhortations, and various manipulations 
are resortcd to; these failing, an attompt is then sziado tq draw the 
breath of the haploss victim by slitting the lcft sidc of the body 
from which the visccra is ronoved, washid in sca watcr, anid roturnod 
to the body. The hand: ts then passed over the. wound and tic victim 
is rostored normal health with not so much as a possible scar, The 
Eskiro then wont rejoicing on his way, the way Eskimos «co on their 
waye apparent phenomenon has been attcstcd by many Civerrent 
obsarvers over a considerable period of timc, This was, beyond a 
doubt, a sort of hypnetisme 
Thc uskimo fabricated a sunshade to protcect his cycs against snow 
blindness lonre before the white man could run to the drurstore for \ 
his palr of sun glasscs. The Eskimo uscd bone through which a nare 
row slit fittcd over tho syes for their protoction,. 

In recont issucs of ccortsin of our loading magazines 


have becn accounts of the discovery of bones taken from limestone 


cavos in South Africa. These are the bones of prohistoric man, There 


is evidence of the usc of firo; and the ash romains of ap¢s "bashod 
i | 


in" surpreests their uso for food, This is vorifiod in the fact that 


Pebrecrifiin’s articlc appears on page l of this issuce 


£1 
the knobs on many of tho large thigh bones fit perfectly into tho 
holes crushed in tho skulls which wore found noarby. 

Bone wero used not only for weapons but for medicine. Tho sub- 
stoneco of bones and tocth is now found in the pharmaccutical linc, 
Certain conpanics todey preparo a special bone mcal, or ash, for tho 
medical profession. "Peblum" contains this clomont. There aro others. 
whon 2 certain palcontologist noticod the presence of somo vory largo 
dragons’ tecth in a Chinoso drugstoro, he was told thet thcso aro 
ground and uscd as a curo for rhcumatism,. sourco of theso tooth 
lcd to the identity of the Chinese apothocary and his store of knowe 
lodgo. Modusty regarding a physician's diagnosis of a paticnt causod 
the Chinoso to uso dolls in identifying the location of personal aile 
monts e 

Comparcd with pricst, necromancor, min, shaman, alchom- 
ist, apothecary in whatcveor guise, the drugstore of today hres bocomo 
aon American institution, Tho proscnce of theso inercnonts to a wolle 
roundcd community givcs a scnse of fooling and comfort, socurity, ond 
rolaxation such as can, in no other way, bo found, The modcrn drug- 
storc is inviting, plcasant, and free from the large muimbor of nose 
talgic things which hrvc charactcrizod it in theo past. 

Tonnossco Polkloroe of the apothoeary was brought by tho sturdy 
pioncers themselves who, crossing the mountains, brought with thom 
ao knowlcdgc poculiar to thoir ospective origins and a willingnoss 
to use what was at hand, To thoir own qualifications was added an 
understanding by the Indians of tho uscs of mutton suct, bear grease, 
foose bocf tallow, wild mvllcin, wild cherry bark, polk 
borrice, may apple, ginsong, jimsen wocd, regarding which the Indians 
told thom of the many sopoific qualitics, MThesc woro anong the 


carlicst usages in Tonnossoc.® Many wero the concoctions that were 


3 Sco “Barly Folk Mcdical Practices in Tonnessoo", by E. G. Rogorse 


e 


brewed, The carly scttlors of Tennessee treated soro throat by 
blowing powdercd sulphur into the throat. Skunk oil had its ndvo-e 
catcs 48 a remcdy for pncumonie and for rhoumatism, Spidcrs roasted 
alive and rubbed on arthritic joints was hold as having great cffi- 
cacye. ven the house cat had its day, as well as its antithesis, tho 
Gog. Tne skins fron those wrapped around affoctcd perts, sbsorbed 
the po.s.on. LIvcn today somo people belicve that ringworm may bo 
curcd by placing a ring around it or by covering it with a hollow 
ob joct insortcad ovor the affcctcd parte 

It was lntcr that spiccs, quininc, and camphor came into USCe 
The spirits of camphor then took the pirce of gum enmphor dissolved 
in whiskey. Vicks salve end camphoratcd oild cvolvod gradually from 
some of the more vilc preparations, We may have passwd from some of 
the sccmingly silly «nd more lurid things of the past scocmingly as 
scnsclcoss and dangerous as the shaman hypnotic spell; but in theo light 
of our presont knowledge of bactcriology, wo still may follow at 
‘times a "namby pamby" which disguiscs and csthctizes our preparations. 
For fomalo pregnancy the urine from ‘ horsc, from cattlco, and from 
humans is uscd with increasing froequoncy orally as woll as hypore 
aGcrmicolly. 

In some of the older drugstoros,.cvcen unto this’ very day, you 
can buy pills or a Liguid known as "Warburg's Pills" or "iiarburg's 
Tincturc" it all tho foul-tasting and multitudinous ingrod- 
icnts which originated in anothcr very carly prescription. Early 
prescriptions wore callcd "Mithraditeos" aftcr the Empcror Eupator 
MithraditosI,. He was ccrtainly an cxample of an historical hypocan- 
driac. He enlled togethcor the lcarned mon of his time and, in foar 


of death, had thom to prepare a romedy to provent and cure any ill- 


ness his wonk and fearful flesh might fall hoir to. Thjs preparation 


consisted of many and strange inrrcdicnts: the blood of a black dog, 


tho hair from the tail of a hippopotamus, tho cyo of a frog, the gall 
of a now-born calf, the scrotal parts of « wolf, myrrh, hyssop, 
cassia, rose pctals, honcy, vincgar, many difforent kinds of wine all 
maccrated, boiled, “percolated, straincd, and madc roady to be pourcd 
into a large goblet to quaffcd in one long swallow. And wo are led 
to wonder with Pliny whothes it is"Cumunum granum salis." Of courso 
today our warburg's Pills contain only vegetable drugs, "Cum unum 
granum’saltis", | 

The old alchcmists were end tho pharmacists were 
alchomists. iic no longer worry about the transmuta ‘tion of motels, 
since nucicar fission has taken carc of that. But it is net tho 
atouie bomb in its cwful power that holds our attention, but rethor 
its cff<ects on the other cleomcnts which us the powcr to solvo 
many of the mystcrics of the human body. Sodium eah oh obsorvcd 
migrating to a diabetic ulecr through a fluroscopo, barium to a 
daringcd heart, whilc carbon helps to solve the mystery of photoe- 
synthcsis. This is alrondy bccoming more or familiar knowlodgec. 
The drugstore of the future will havo mech more to challenge, it 


than fresh sandwichcs and a mhkshnko passed over a clean counters 


REVOLUTIONARY JMERICAN STREET SONG 


If you arc not already familiar with the American strcect song 
of the Revolutionary War, then wo would liko to vass it along to 
ou as Mrs. William Uickcrson, Manchcestcr, Tcennegsoc, passed it 
to use "This was when," she prefaccs, “medical studcnts were expert 
in tho art of bodyesnatching along with the sid of gravo-erobbcers." 


The body Mentoncré ! They heve em Don't go to weep upon my grave 
And madc a snatch at me: And think that there I bo: ) 
Its vory hard them kind of men Thoy haven't lcft an atom thore 
Won't ict a body bol Of my anatomy! 


| 
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LET US QUOTE 


Tne January, 1949, issue of The Peabody Reflector carried the follow- 
in article concerning our newly slect Tad president of TS: 


"Wr, Charics F. Bryan, assistant professor of music at Pcabody, was 
-@lected Tresicent of the Tennessee Foiklore Society at the annual 
moéting in November, Ye served during the past year as vice-president 
under the presidency of Mrs. L.eL. McDowell of Smithville, Tonnessco, 


"ur. Bryan started the folklore field when head of the 
music department a® Tenne Polytechnic Institute wherc ho cncour- 
arcad students to bring folk materials and to feel a pride rather than 
a shomo of this rich heritage. His "White Spiritual Symphony, "which 
was based upon Tennessec folk hymns, was performed and repeated on 
two occasions by the Cincinnati Symphonic Orchestra under the direce 
tion of Evgene Goossens. Twenty-two compositions by Mr. Bryan havo 
boecn published and used throughout the United States, England, and 
Australia. Recently, he finished a folk cantata, "The Boll Jiteh, ° 
which had its world promicre in Carnegic Hall in Now York, The first 
Tonnessecan to receive the Guggenheim Award in Music Composition, 
Mr. Bryan devoted his ontire time in 1945 to composition work. 


"The Tonnesscoe Folklore Society publishes a quarterly bulletin which 


is widely circulated throughout the nation and is in domand in fore 
clen countrics as a source of Tonnessceo lore 


AN sz NNOUNCEMENT FOR SFS 


The editorial board (Sonrthern Folklore Socicty) has found it impera- 
tivc, because of inercascd costs of printing, to raiss thc subscrip- 
tion from .2.50 por year to ,5.50 per year, cffcctive 1950, This action 
was takon because the Southern Folklore quartcriy has becn printing 

at a loss of 25¢ per volumc,. Jc regrct that this action is neecssary; 
however, it is in kccoping with tho practice of a numbcr of scholarly 
publications that have found it noccssary to incroase their subscripe 
tion priccs, > 


The new subscription price will bo cffective with Volume 14 (1950), 
All suvsrriptions that will begin with No.l of Volume 13 (1949) will 
be billed at the old pricc of .2.50,. Any subscriptions or renewals 
which might begin with the second, third, or fourth issuc of Volume 

15 will be billed on a prorata basis, carrying a proportional charge 
of »2,50 for issucs in Volumoc 13 and #3,.50 for issucs in Volume 14, 
At the same time the cost per singlo issue will be raised from 75¢ | 
to 1.00 per copy. Rach files will be sold at 52.50 por volume until 
August 1, 1949, and $5.50 per volumo thoreaftcr. Single issucs will bo 
75¢ por issuo until August 1, 1949, and ..1.00 pcr issuc thcrcoaftcre 


BOCK ALVIEWS 
Ives, Durl,.Wayfarine Stranger, whittlese: House, 1946, ,5.50 


Even the majority of ir. persons today who listen to and enjoy radio 
are agreed that in this one field at least Burl Ives has achieved more 
than averare renown, but how he climbed the ladder of success ina 
most hvmble way, how he rrew in richness of experience and denth of 
philoso hy, and how he'-never turred from the one ny rrose which he had 
in mend from his youth of singing the folk songs of America are mat- 
ters to be appreciated as one anxiovsly turn the »aces of tris autoe 
bio;:-raphr.e 

This.volur.e is never dvll for a moment, It is t»e sort of book 
that one Jays down rweluctartiv. The style offers an exhileration of 
hunor, surprise, and Cownetoesartrness wh'ch rerind the reeder that it 
must have been toveh tut it may have been fun, The oft-seeminge lack 
of purpese spoken of by others who flcvted fortune 9 calaxy of 
brichtelifht temptations before our subject’ cnly intensified ovr inter- 
est in wrether or not he will at last. succumb, and when he almost does 
at tines is wnen he arrives fartierest on the way toward his desired 
goal of success in song. | 

Sieeping ina heystack with a vig, riding the rods being lmoeked 
fror. a boxcer by a railroac cop, faliing in love and out arain, hitch- 
hiking with Al Capone's chief hoctlegger, and singing for. sll kinds 
of people and upon every sort of an occasion-these were everyday but 
often not commonrlace expvriéences, It was when as a hobo he lived with 
other hoboes that we frarncr snatches of his richest philosophy so char- 
acteristic of this book, as when the young hobo artist com:enting upon 
his wasterpiece says, "Truth is never beautiful, It is ‘as harsh and 
as hard as life itselr." | 

Young url ives mist have i: pressed others with his sincerity as 
in the caseé of adam Toedt, his veice teacher who said to him when he 
complained that he ha@ run ovt of money, "Keep coming. when I am dead 
and, coné I am sure you will give e nand to soreone who needs it] believe 
in you, you ars going to sine’, And when burl wes criticized for turn- 
ing down opportunities with radio and the Broadway stare, we arain and 
again hear him say, "I'd rather have some ole anybody enjoy my music 
than co out of my way to mect the 'better' people," 

Buri Ives comes from Southern Illinois but throurh radie and song’ 
keeps coring into the: hearts of millions of Americans who leve his 
melodious sincerity. Carl Sandburg calls him ". . .the createst sinr- 
er of trem all", 


Re 


The Is uy Tipis A Texas Society Volure of Ki own “Apache Tales and 
Tore. wJistributed by the University Press in Dallas, Southern Methe 
odist University, Dallas 5, Texas, Price's 3,50, 


This new volume, to be published Yebruary 21, 1s another notable con- 
tribution to the folklore of our land as collected and recorded by 
the Texas rolklore Society. it is an antholory edited by the eminent 
folklorist, ody C. Boatwright. It contains Indian tales by J. Frank 
Dobie and others, and subjects on square dancing on the Old Texas 
frontier, children's games, and the life of rurnl Mexico as portrayed 
‘in a transplanted culture to the Texas frontier, 
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ADDINDA 


Ceorpe Fullén Jackson has been commisiioned to write a two-page 
article on "White Spirituals" for the (fifth) edition of Grove's Dic- 
tionary, or !usic and i.usicians, now in preparation by Macmillan and 
Company in London uncer the editorship of Eric Blom, This will be tho 
first treatment of the subject by the six-volume reference work, since 
the great body of Amcrican religious folk songs, now popularly celled 
"white spirituals," was unknown to the world of musi¢ as late as 1928 
when its last odition apnoeared. The assignment comes to Dr. Jackson 
in recognition of his work which began with his book White Spirituals 
in the Southern Uplands and continued with the publication of throe 
voluiics bringing to light around 600 soness of this type and analysing 
their setting in the fclk tradition of this nation, 


I onec heard a woman say that evory known remedy had been 
tricd as a relief for the asthma of hor grandchild. Then somcone 
gave a new romcdy which was. to tic a live frog about the child's 
neck. ‘The story says that they did, but it docs not statc with what 
rosultsSe 


Someone says "I heard this little thing the other day which is 
new to 

There's goin' to be trouble 

And ‘it's comin' in a minute, 

The rockin' chair'ts rockin' 

thore ain't nobody in it. 
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